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uR first task in this sub-section is to trace from the beginning
of the nineteenth century the history of the various metallic
currency units of Europe and the United States. At the com-
mencement of the period almost all nations except Great
Britain were using silver as their principal monetary standard,
and even Great Britain had not as yet formally adopted the
gold standard by legislation. The history of the metallic units
must, therefore, be the history of the development of an inter-
national gold standard, for by the early years of the twentieth
century there was scarcely a nation except China which was
not using a money based upon gold. The gold standard had
become almost a world-wide standard. Its widespread use was
universally recognized as essential to its efficiency, and it had,
indeed, undoubtedly reached a high degree of efficiency. Many
authorities were a little nervous of the mountain of credit which
had been built up in some countries upon meagre reserves of
gold, but the extremely delicate machinery of international
finance had begun to work so smoothly that few persons feared
that it would really break down so long as the peace of Europe
remained unbroken.

General confidence in the gold standard as the safest and
most efficient system survived the War. It will be our final task
to trace briefly the causes of its breakdown as an international
standard in 1931.

The French bimetallic ratio

France in the very early days of the Revolution abandoned
altogether its metallic standard and experienced a period of
severe currency depreciation. The Caisse d'Escompte du Com-
merce, the history of which will be dealt with in more detail
later, was performing in France some of the functions of a
central bank for some years before the Revolution. In Decem-